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John Foster Leaverton 



SOLDIER OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, AMERICAN PIONEER, AND 

HIS DESCENDANTS 



By Nancy J. Leaverton Sale 

John Foster Leaverton was born in 1755 in London, Eng- 
land. At the age of sixteen he came to America and settled 
in Carolina County, Maryland, at about the age of 21. He 
enlisted January 28, 1776, and served seven years as a pri- 
vate in the Revolutionary War. In Vol. 18, Archives of Mary- 
land (Folio 24), his name appears on the muster roll of the 
Fourfli Independent Company of Maryland Eegular Troops 
(Talbot County), Captain James Hindman, date of discharge 
not given. He was married July 16, 1781, in Caroline County 
Maryland, to Hannah Wilson, born July 11, 1757. They lived 
in Maryland a number of years, then moved to Guilford Coun- 
ty, North Carolina, living there until the year 1806, when he 
with his wife and sixteen children moved to Highland County, 
Ohio. He died March 1, 1838. His wife died April 17, 1835. 
Both are laid to rest on his old home farm on the Washington 
Eoad near Leesburg, Ohio. Their children all lived to be 
grown and the eighteen sat together at their table in a circle 
unbroken by either marriage or death. Five of the sons 
served in the War of 1812, and a great number of the grand- 
sons served in the Civil War. The names of the children were 
Nancy, Foster, Solomon, Sarah, John, Thomas, Wilson, Dan- 
iel, Rebecca, Noah, Anderson, Elizabeth, Hannah, Eachel, 
James, George. 

The following article is from a contributor to a Highland 
County, Ohio, paper : 

"A few miles east of Fall Creek Church was a prosperous 
Quaker settlement on Hardin's Creek where a number of pio- 
neers from Virginia and North Carolina settled. Midway 
between these pioneers was the domicile of a Revolutionary 
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soldier and sturdy old patriot, John Foster Leaverton from 
North Carolina. He was a marked and conspicuous character 
for his sturdy independence and the energy with which he laid 
the foundation of a solid fortune for his family. He settled 
in the forest and pitched his tent on what is now the splendid 
farm of Allen Johnson. Being a Revolutionary soldier for 
seven years, he nursed his patriotism with a fervor and zeal 
that would develop itself on the Fourth of July or later on 
Jackson's victory (8th of January, 1814). 

' i My earliest recollection of the sterling old veteran of Mon- 
mouth, Cow Pens, '96 and Yorktown, was at a Fourth of July 
celebration in Hillsboro. He and old George Spickard, Adam 
Shaf er and a Mr. Eggleson of Madison always had front seats 
on the platform. George Spickard and John Foster Leaver- 
ton were comrades under Gen. Nathaniel Green, and shared 
the fortunes of Washington's ablest general, who held the 
south against fearful odds, and at last cooped up Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, the crowning triumph of a brilliant campaign. 
John Foster Leaverton was a good type of the stern, hardy 
and independent American citizen, who had passed through 
the perils of the revolution, in which he bore the part of a 
faithful soldier for seven years. He brought with him a large 
family, mostly boys, who shared with him the hardships of 
the woodsman's life, and mostly all of them became prosper- 
ous farmers and useful citizens of Highland. His homestead 
was on the first road leading from Hillsboro to Greenfield. 
Here he erected a two-story brick residence, among the first 
in the country, and it was a hospitable and popular tavern in 
the early history of Highland. Here elections and musters 
of the militia were often held and it became the nucleus of a 
thriving settlement on Hardin's Creek. Mr. Leaverton was 
a prosperous farmer and a successful financier. He knew the 
value of money and the magical wonders of compound inter- 
est, or simple ten per cent. His surplus was always safely 
invested upon good security and in a few years he was a suc- 
cessful and prosperous banker. He and his near neighbor, old 
Jimmy Wright, did the discount business for merchants and 
traders, and often saved them a ride to Chillicothe, the bank- 
ing town for southern Ohio. Many a time I have had accom- 
modation from these old gentlemen, who adhered strictly to 
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the dollar of the fathers, and repudiated bank paper, even 
when United States bills were above par. I remember on one 
occasion, on our return from a New Orleans trip (in 1822 
perhaps) Mr. Leaverton came in to receive a payment of some 
$700.00. It was counted out in silver dollars, then placed in 
his old revolutionary saddlebags and left on top of a nail keg 
in the store, while he was out meeting some friends * across 
the way.' In the meantime Samuel Smithson came into the 
store and purchased ten or fifteen pounds of nails, which were 
put loose in a pair of old Virginia or North Carolina saddle- 
bags very similar in appearance to Leaverton 's and they were 
left on an adjoining keg of nails while Smithson was away. 
Mr. Leaverton came in, saying it was about time to start home, 
and picking up the pair containing the nails he threw them 
over the saddle and mounted his horse. In about an hour 
Smithson came in for his nails and perceiving the mistake 
wondered what had become of his purchase. I told him Mr. 
Leaverton had taken them in place of $700 in silver. Smith- 
son laughed heartily at the mistake. I procured a horse and 
was just starting in pursuit of Mr. Leaverton when he came 
dashing up in great haste, and with his usual exclamation 
when in earnest, said, 'Boys, I'll eat the devil if I haven't 
lost my saddlebags, and got a pair full of nails!' The old 
gentleman was greatly relieved and comforted when Smithson 
carried out the silver and made an exchange, after which he 
stood treat at Eoads' Tavern, across the way. This morbid 
and peculiar appetite for 'eating the devil' was, I suppose, 
acquired in the revolutionary struggle when General Green's 
soldiers lived on 'hard tack' and Marion's famous dinner to 
Major Ferguson, his prisoner, was roasted sweet potatoes. 
Later, in 1827, our firm had endorsed a note for $400.00 to 
Mr. Leaverton in favor of a horse buyer, who failed and left 
the country. Before it was due Mr. Leaverton entered pro- 
test as his own notary public by coming to town, announcing 
the flight of the party, and saying emphatically, 'I'll eat the 
devil, but you will have to pay that fellow's note, for he has 
left the country and no one knows where he has gone.' The 
man was found and the note paid. A Buckeye boy of today 
finds a different and an easier road jto travel. Then a wild, 
romantic and toilsome journey, not without its dangers, its 
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romance and excitement. How changed, to the dull, monoton- 
ous whir and rush of the modern lightning express car, in 
which is lost much of the charms of rural and wild mountain 
scenery. The old home Mr. Leaverton built in 1806 is still 
standing and in very good repair. ' ' 

Noah Leaverton (tenth child of John Foster and Hannah 
Wilson Leaverton) was born June 9, 1796, in Guilford County, 
North Carolina, and with his parents, fifteen brothers and 
sisters, moved to Highland County, Ohio, in 1806. He was 
married there about 1818 to Nancy Bunton, born May 1, 1799. 
She was the daughter of William Bunton, a soldier in the Revo- 
lutionary War. In 1820 Noah Leaverton moved to Indiana, 
where with one or two others he laid out the city of Indian- 
apolis. In 1822 he was awarded the contract to build the jail 
and later the old Browning House ; also helped build the first 
bridge over the river and the courthouse. In 1837 he removed 
with his family to Pocahontas, Bond County, Illinois, where 
he purchased thirteen hundred acres of land and built a new 
home. In connection with farming and stock raising, he con- 
tinued contracting and building. On December 29, 1838, he 
was called upon to mourn the loss of his wife. She was laid 
to rest on a beautiful hill on his new home farm. To them were 
born ten children, John A., Nancy, Wilson, Hannah, Noah, 
Sarah, Margaret, three dying in infancy. On December 12, 
1839, he was married to Frances Farrar, born March 6, 
1817, in Eobinson County, Tennessee, taking up their resi- 
dence again at his new home and remaining there for a num- 
ber of years. In 1850 he was master of ceremonies at the 
raising of the new schoolhouse in Pocahontas. He was in his 
shirt sleeves, for the weather was warm, and had his sleeves 
rolled up and taking a position a little aside he called out in 
rhythmic time the words, "He yo, boys ; he yo !" throwing the 
accent on the word " boys' ' and coincident with the pronun- 
ciation of the accented syllable, the men who had hold of the 
ropes gave a strong pull and the heavy timbers went in place 
in due order. In the summer of 1854 the village church was 
finished and he was a prominent figure in its erection. In the 
spring of 1855 he emigrated to Kansas, stopping at Leaven- 
worth, then a small village, during the memorable days of 
pro-slavery or border ruffian trouble, as it is known in Kan- 
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sas history. The family resided at Leavenworth some eigh- 
teen months, buying and selling town lots as a business, being 
very successful for the time, but being a strong Free State be- 
liever thought best to leave there on account of border ruf- 
fian trouble, which was running riot at that time. They hired 
teams to haul their goods and family to Oskaloosa, Kansas, 
where he bought several hundred acres of land and moved his 
family into a double log cabin which was on the place. They 
spent some six weeks here, but found after some adventures 
with the border ruffians that it would be far safer away, so 
again with his family went back to Leavenworth, where they 
embarked in a boat for St. Louis, Missouri and there overland 
to Litchfield, Illinois. After living there about six weeks the 
Kansas troubles had subsided somewhat. They returned to 
their farm at Oskaloosa, this being in the fall of 1855. He 
was a man of great force and independence of character. 
While a farmer and a carpenter, he was also a local Methodist 
minister and was engaged actively in this work until he was 
unable to do so longer on account of ill health. He died June 
29, 1868, and his second wife died on April 16, 1901. Both 
are laid to rest in Pleasant View Cemetery at Oskaloosa, Kan- 
sas. To this union were born ten children, William, Daniel, 
Elizabeth, Emma, Alexander, Rachel, George, Ruth, two dying 
in infancy. 

John A. Leaverton (first child of Noah and Nancy Bunton 
Leaverton) was born February 16, 1820, near Leesburg, High- 
land County, Ohio, and when not quite a year old was taken 
by his parents to Indianapolis, Indiana. Again, in the year of 
1837, went with his parents to near Pocahontas, Bond County, 
Illinois. He was reared in the usual manner of boys of his 
day. At the age of twenty-eight he was married on Decem- 
ber 27, 1847, near Greenville, Bond County, Illinois, by the 
Rev. James B. Woollard, to Mary Ellen Smith, born December 
25, 1826, in Bond County, Illinois. She was the daughter of 
John and Jane (Long) Smith. After their marriage they lo- 
cated on the old Smith homestead, afterwards purchasing it 
from the heirs. He became one of the most substantial far- 
mers, stock raisers and dealers of Bond County, where he con- 
tinued to reside and where all their children were born. In 
1871 he removed with his family to Sangamon County, Illi- 
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nois. He here purchased eight hundred and forty-five acres of 
land in Cartwright Township and adding to this until he had 
over a thousand acres, to the improvement and cultivation 
of which he devoted his energies until called to his final rest. 
He was a man honored and respected by all who knew him. 
He made friends wherever he went, who esteemed him highly 
for his sterling worth and many excellencies of character. He 
was strictly temperate and very patriotic. He united with 
the Baptist Church early in life and was an earnest and sin- 
cere member. He died December 23, 1872, his wife dying 
February 29, 1912. Both are laid to rest in Berlin Cemetery, 
Berlin, Illinois. To them were born ten children, John Frank- 
lin, Nancy Jane, Mary Ellen, Henry Noah, Margaret Isabelle, 
Helen Abigail, George Wilson, Charles Alexander, Emma 
Jeannette, Effie May. 

The following is an incident that happened in their old home 
in Bond County, Illinois, during the exciting days of the Civil 
War. It was on a quiet evening in the summer of 1864. 
Being very warm the doors and windows were all wide open. 
The family, or part of them (the younger members having re- 
tired for the night), sat reading the daily papers, which were 
brought home late that afternoon. All of a sudden a masked 
man appeared at the door, crossing the hall to do so, pistol 
in hand, pointed it at Mr. Leaverton, saying, "Your arms or 
your life. ' ' Mr. Leaverton somewhat startled looked up, say- 
ing, i ' arms ? " " Yes, " the man said, ' i in three minutes, ' ' and 
called out, "Boys, surround the house," showing he had 
plenty of help with him. Mr. Leaverton, not knowing just 
what to do or say, picked up the lamp and started for the 
door and down the hallway. When about half way down the 
hall he called to his wife, saying, "I don't know that we have 
any or where they are." But his wife did, and started to 
show him. The man stepped to the door, put his hand up and 
said, ' ' You don 't leave this room. ' ' She pushed his arm aside, 
saying, "I'll see about that," and went down the hall to her 
husband. The arms or pistols were in the bookcase drawer 
in the back parlor. The man standing in the door followed, 
and another man stepped in his place. The noise and con- 
fusion by this time had brought the nurse-girl and children 
down stairs in a run, all screaming at the top of their voices. 
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The man at the door ordered them all in the room where their 
parents had been, telling them to be quiet. By this time there 
was a man at every outside door, and all masked. Mrs. Leav- 
erton and her husband had entered the back parlor. She went 
to the bookcase, pulled open the drawer, took out a pistol and 
handed it to her husband, he handing it to the man that fol- 
lowed. He took it, saying at the same time, "I'm not satis- 
fied." Mr. Leaverton quickly set the lamp he was holding 
on a small table near by and said, "I'll make you satisfied/ ' 
knocked the lamp off the table, it going out, jumped at the 
man and knocked him down. In the scuffle the man dropped 
the pistol. The noise brought several men in. Mr. Leaverton, 
not knowing what might happen when so many came running 
in, slipped away, ran through the front parlor without coat 
or hat, jumped through an open window, scaled a picket fence, 
ran to the pasture, caught a horse and rode to a near neighbor 
and gave the alarm. The men, seeing that Mr. Leaverton had 
gotten away, turned to Mrs. Leaverton and said, "We'll take 
this boy. ' ' She said, ' ' No you don % ' ' and pushed him into the 
hall closet and locked the door. A noise of a wagon coming 
down the hill was heard and one of the men said, "Boys, let's 
be off," picked up the unconscious man left lying on the floor 
and left in a hurry. In a very short time Mr. Leaverton had 
returned with help, most of them staying with us till morn- 
ing. They then organized a party to go in search and f ound 
they were a gang of outlaws, known as the Clingman bush- 
whackers. Mr. Leaverton learned afterwards that they knew 
he had sold a farm that day and supposed he had the money 
in the house, but after making the sale he went directly to the 
bank and deposited it at Greenville. The following morning a 
pair of spurs, necktie and hat were found in the yard. Mr. 
Leaverton kept the hat and offered $100.00 to anyone claim- 
ing it. 

John Franklin Leaverton (first child of John A. and Mary 
E. Smith Leaverton) was born November 27, 1848, near Green- 
ville, Bond County, Illinois, and at an early age was sent to 
school in the neighborhood of his home, where he gained a 
fairly good education. Not being very robust, was never re- 
quired to do very hard work. In the year of 1871 he came 
with his parents to their new home ten miles west of Spring- 
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field, Sangamon County, Illinois, where he lived until Jan- 
uary 15, 1878, when he went back to his home town of Green- 
ville and was married by Rev. W. C. Harvey to Emma Dru- 
silla Martin, born December 29, 1847, in Clarksville, Tenne- 
see. She was the daughter of Madison and Malvina Wycke 
(Harris) Martin. After their marriage they lived on a farm 
for a number of years, then moved to Chicago, Illinois, where 
he was employed in the Pullman shops for a time. From there 
he went to the Illinois Central shops and has been there over 
twenty years. To them were born three children, John Madi- 
son, Flora Mildred and Bertha Emma. In reading the fol- 
lowing verses, copied from the Illinois Central Employes' 
Magazine, you will see that Mr. Leaverton stands very high in 
the estimation of the employes. 

"THE MODEL MAN" 

One day I wandered 'round the plant to find a model man ; 
With open eye I strolled about, to find one was my plan. 
I visited the boiler shop, the freight and paint shop too, 
And saw men there, both young and old, some of whom I knew. 
Through pattern shop and planing mill I kept right on the run ; 
'Twas my one aim, as you all know, to find this model one. 
At last I reached the roundhouse and, lo, behold, there stood, 
That grand old man, Frank Leaverton, so noble and so good. 

I gave a sigh of great relief, for now my task was o'er, 
For here I saw this one man whom I'd often seen before; 
And, as you know, a model man is very hard to find — 
But there he stood, Frank Leaverton, so gentle and so kind. 

Day in, day out, from morn till night, old Frank is at his 

station ; 
It's twenty years today, boys, since he had his last vacation; 
He hasn't lost a half -hour in twelve or thirteen years; 
If we should lose this noble man the force would be in tears. 

Frank never drinks, nor smokes nor chews, he neither swears 

nor lies ; 
Tou can tell it by his robust health and the clear look in his 

eyes. 
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But Frank has troubles of his own at least, that's what they 

tell us, 
They say that every day he has a set-to with Jim Ellis. 

It takes a man to run that pump, not every old gay slob, 
Chief engineer of roundhouse pump, that most trustworthy 

job. 
Now I don't think that Jim's just right to fuss with Leaverton, 
For if Frank quit he sure would put the I. C. on the bum. 

John Madison Leaverton (first child of John Franklin and 
Emma L. Martin Leaverton) was born April 5, 1879, near 
Springfield, Sangamon County, Illinois. He was married 
October 25, 1905, at Hammond, Indiana, to Alma Alzora 
Thompson, born April 13, 1881, in Fargo, North Dakota. She 
was the daughter of William Thomas and Carrie Eosina 
(Green) Thompson. He is in business in Chicago. 



